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Long, then President of the Local Government Board. It was
about the Volunteer Force and the proposal to give tribunals power
to make exemptions from military service conditional on joining'a
unit. I was to have seen him in the morning, but my appointment
was postponed until the afternoon. Our official business did not
take long, and when we had finished he rose from the table and,
standing with his back to the mantelpiece, said, "I must apologise
for putting you off, but you know we had a special Cabinet Meeting
this morning about conscription. I have been a conscriptionist all
my life, but up to the present we have had, through the voluntary
system, all the men we could equip.35 Long was a typical Tory
squire and had a downright way of speaking. He proceeded to
emphasise his remarks by glaring fiercely at me. "There has been
intrigue against the Prime Minister (i.e., Mr. Asquith): I have told
him he's too honest for them. Believe me, it's not the Tories: we
are as loyal to him as if he were Lord Salisbury." He paused, and
then said, "Judas! that is what I call it!" This conversation stamped
itself on my mind, and I could only make my own inference from it.

The justification for the break-up of Asquith's first Coalition,
and the substitution of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister, will
always be a matter of controversy. Looking back on events and
seeing them in perspective, the best case that can be made out for
it is that the war was not going too well, casualties were heavy, and
something was badly required that would strike the popular imagina-
tion.

Asquith was a big man, with a fine mind and balanced judgment,
but he was shy and reserved and had never made any attempt to
ingratiate himself with the public. The nation respected him, but
he stirred no emotions.

On the other hand, Lloyd George had all the arts of the dema-
gogue, and knew how to fire the popular imagination. He was
unconventional and was always-ready to break with tradition and
try new methods. The two men had worked together well, and
liked each other. Asquith was nothing if not tolerant and would
overlook his colleague's foibles, whereas L.G. believed in his own
star, was ambitious, and would not hesitate to do anything to get
his own way. There was, too, the sinister figure of Beaverbrook,
who was always ready to act Lady Macbeth to L.G.'s desire for
power. I do think Asquith was treated badly, but when the
political game is being played, loyalties seem to count for little.
The curious thing is, the Tories had more in common with Asquith
than with L.G., and one would have thought they would not have
lent themselves to Asquith's destruction. Bonar Law, as leader of
their party, had much to do with the change. My own impression
is the Tories were, as far as persons were concerned, quite detached